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For Pleydell is indeed laughed at for his little vanities
or whims; but he himself joins in the laugh and sees
the humour of his humour. Since then the word has
come to be used more and more exclusively of con-
scious humour; and generally of a rather deep and
rather delicate appreciation of the absurdities of others.
Distinguishing humour from wit, Chesterton says
that humour
involves some confession of human weakness; whereas
wit is rather the human intellect exerting its full
strength, though perhaps upon a small point. Wit is
reason on its judgment seat; and though the offenders
may be touched lightly, the point is that the judge is
not touched at all.
Bagehot's distinction, though more loosely drawn,
and lacking the completeness of an historical
background, is essentially the same as Chesterton's.
He also insists upon the close connection between
wit and intellect and between humour and charac-
ter, upon the detective sharpness of mind which
underlies wit, and the large spirit of enjoyment,
of generous participation in life, which lies behind
humour. There is between wit and humour
the distinction of dry sticks and green sticks; there is
in humour a living energy, a diffused potency, a noble
sap; it grows upon the character of the humorist.
Wit is part of the machinery of the intellect. . . .
Sidney Smith's mirth was essentially humorous; it
clings to the character of the man; as with the sayings
of Dr. Johnson, there is a species of personality attach-
ing to it.
Swift is Bagehot's example of a wit: " Swift was a
detective in a dean's wig; he watched the mob;
his whole wit is a kind of dexterous indication of
popular frailties.5'14